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Franz Liszt. 
[From the Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna, Nov. 12, 1873. 
Translated for this Journal.]} 

“On the 1st of December,” so reports the 
Wiener Allgemeine Musikzeitung of the year 
1822, ‘‘a very talented boy by the name of 
Liszt, who came here from Pressburg, gave a 
concert in the hall of the states deputies, and 
excited universal admiration.” To this point 
of time, since which a full half century has 
elapsed, refers the jubilee with which Pesth is 
at this moment celebrating the brilliant fifty 
years’ artistic activity of Liszt. The occasion 
tempts, almost compels us to a retrospect over 
his life and musical development. For this pur- 
pose we avail ourselves of Hanslick’s ‘‘@e- 
schichte des Wiener Concertwesens” (History of 
Concert-giving in Vienna), and also of a bio- 
graphical essay, published years ago by Hein- 
rich Ehrlich in a musical journal since defunct, 
and spiced with several authentic characteris- 
tic anecdotes. 

Franz Liszt, it is well known, was born in 
the year of the comet 1811, on the 21st Oct. 
His birthplace, Raiding in Hungary, belongs 
to the vast estates of Prince Esterhazy, made 
musical ground, in a certain sense, through 
Haydn and Hummel. With both of these fa- 
mous kapellmeisters of Prince Esterhazy Liszt’s 
father, as steward of his excellency, had stood 
in friendly intercourse. Himself musically 
gifted and cultivated, Adam Liszt directed his 
son to the musical career, while his mother 
wished him educated for the priesthood. 
Strangely, they have both had their way in the 
end! The nine-year old Franz Liszt appeared 
in public for the first time in Oedenburg, and 
shortly afterwards in Pressburg during the 
meeting of the Diet. Among the magnates 
who were present the Count Amadé (afterwards 
Imperial Musikgraf,—the last indeed who bore 
that time-honored title) was so enraptured with 
the playing of the wonder-child, that he grant- 
ed his father an annual subsidy of 600 florins 
for six years for his better education. 

The father journeyed with the boy to Vienna 
and there placed him under the direction of 
Carl Czerny, and for some time also of Salieri, 
the old master, whose instruction Beethoven 
and Schubert had enjoyed. With his already 
mentioned public appearance in Vienna the 
young Liszt made his first step, properly, into 
the great world. The step was decisive ; the 
Viennese public had recognized and greeted 
with enthusiasm the genius of the boy. Papa 
Liszt, whom the son to this day gratefully 
praises as a rare exception to the ordingry 
‘‘wonder-fathers,” was wise enough not to in- 
sist at once upon new triumphs, but onthe most 
solid education of his son. He took him to 
Paris, to let him study there in the Conserva- 
toire under the direction of Cherubini. But 
Cherubini explained to him that the rules of 
the institution forbade the admission of a for- 
eigner. The Conservatoire was closed to him, 
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but the aristocracy opened their salons to him. 
Even Louis Philippe, then Duke of Orleans 
(1824), received the little Liszt obligingly, and 
made for him the most amiable propaganda. 
Soon all Paris wasin ecstacy about the ‘‘nou- 
veau Mozart,” and the father saw himself re- 
lieved of every care about the future of his 
son, 

Liszt was sixteen years old when his excel- 
lent father died ; but he had the early maturi- 
ty of a young man of four and twenty. A tur- 
bulent fermentation now got possession of the 
intellectual and moral life of our young man 
excited by Parisian impressions. He becamea 
glowing champion of the French romantic 
school and of its leaders, Victor Hugo, Alfred 
de Musset, Dumas and George Sand; with 
aristocratic love affairs there alternated, oddly 
enough, religious enthusiasms; and after the 
July revolution we see Liszt actually take part 
in the political movements as a disciple of the 
Saint-Simonians. No doubt his long residence 
in Paris, and his intimacy with the French ar- 
tists and poets for whom he felt affinity, im- 
pressed a most decided stamp upon Liszt’s in- 
dividuality. Through his world-wide fame he 
afterwards became cosmopolitan and ‘‘every- 
where at home;” but his productions and his 
views have always preserved a prominently 
French character. Even to-day he speaks in 
French by preference, and he has written all 
his numerous writings in the French language, 
even those which treat specifically of German 
subjects and are addressed to Germans (‘‘Za 
“*Tohengrin et 
Tannhauser,” &c.) 

Soon after the year 1830 Liszt withdrew for 
a long time from Paris, and from all publicity ; 
his well-known intimate relation with a mar- 
ried lady of high rankin Paris may have had 
something to do with it. Liszt himself was 
never married. What suddenly hurled him 
forth from his retirement into the world again, 
was the appearance of Thalberg and his bril- 
liant success in Paris. Two greater opposites 
than these two famous virtuosi exhibited in 
their playing, their compositions and their 
whole nature, could hardly exist. It is com- 
prehensible and excusable that Thalberg’s 
smooth, cool elegance made Liszt uneasy. 
Liszt, who had already some time earlier exci- 
ted attention as a writer by an article: ‘‘De la 
situation des artistes” in the Gazette Musicale, 
now published an essay on, or against, Thal- 
berg, by which neither the public nor Liszt’s 
friends were edified. | Anyhow this rivalry 
had one good influence, that it spurred Liszt 
to new effort ; he undertook his first grand ar- 
tistic tour through Germany (1838), and began 
with Vienna. 


It is unnecessary to repeat here what a jubi- 
lation, what an enthusiasm he excited. Not 
only in concerts, but in the salon, nay even on 
the street, wherever he let himself be seen, a 
swarm of admirers followed him. One must 





transport himself back to that period, to com- 
prehend the immense respect that was excited 
by his self-consci: us and proud bearing toward 
the highest aristocracy. ‘‘Have you made good 
business ?”’ the proud princess Metternich con- 
descendingly asked him. ‘I make music, 
Madame, and not business,” was Liszt’s an- 
swer. With lightning speed this saying spread 
abroad, and the young men from this time 
praised Liszt as the brave champion of the, so- 
cial equality of the artist. In fact Liszt has 
with more self-conscious feeling and with more 
success, than any other musician, maintained 
all his life long this peership of the nobility of 
talent with that of birth, which Beethoven 
first claimed as a right in Vienna. 

From Vienna Liszt travelled next to Italy, 
appeared in the winter of 1839 again in Vienna, 
and then gave concerts in Pesth, where the 
enthusiasm, tinged with nationality, threaten- 
ed to run into madness. There occurred the 
strange presentation of the sabre of honor. 
Who can blame the fiery Magyars, if they now 
praised their most celebrated countryman as an 
Hungarian musician, although he never spoke 
nor understood a word of the Hungarian lan- 
guage? Liszt showed a genuine Magyar gen- 
erosity in bestowing the entire rich proceeds of 
his Pesth concerts on the humane institutions 
of that city. From Pesth he went, by the way 
of Vienna, Prague, Leipzig and Hanover, back 
to Paris. In Leipzig he met with Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann, who, with all their differ- 
ences in other respects, harmonized in one 
point : their aversion to virtuosity. Liszt’s 
nature was hardly sympathetic to them, but 
the extraordinary merits of his performances 
they recognized without reserve. Mendels- 
sohn writes to his mother: ‘*‘Thalberg with his 
tranquility and limitation is more perfect taken 
as a virtuoso proper ; and that is after all the 
measure which one must apply also to Liszt, 
since his compositions stand below his playing. 
. . . But Liszt possesses a certain flexibility 
and diversity of fingers, and a thoroughly mu- 
sical feeling, which perhaps can never find its 
like ; I have seen no musician with whom, as 
with Liszt, the musical feeling ran down into 
the very tips of his fingers and there streamed 
forth immediately.” Still more eulogistically 
and more significantly Schumann expresses 
himself in his Musikeeitung: ‘It is no longer 
this or that sort of piano playing, but the ex- 
pression of a bold character altogether, on 
which the power to rule, to conquer is bestow- 
ed not as a dangerous weapon, but as the peace- 
ful instrumentality of Art. Many artists as 
have passed before us, —in energy and boldness 
they must all yield to him.” 

Then followed Liszt’s concert tour to Eng- 
land (where he was comparatively the least 
honored), to Holland, Denmark, Belgium, on 
the Rhine and to Berlin (1840 and 1841). The 
Liszt-enthusiasm of the Berliners at that time 
has passed into a proverb as something almost 
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ludicrous. In Petersburg the public behaved 
in the same enthusiastic manner, but in high 
circles the independent bearing of the artist is 
said to have caused unfavorable remark. 
‘‘Have you served in the army, Herr Liszt ¢” 
asked an old general, with a charmed look at 
Liszt’s numerous orders. ‘‘No,” he instantly 
replied; ‘‘has your Excellency ever played the 
piano ?”” 

In the year 1845 Liszt took part in the Beet- 
heven festival at Bonn ; he had contributed a 
great sum to the completion of the Beethoven 
statue. In the following winter he came once 
more to Vierna, and travelled from here to 
Pesth, Kiew, Constantiaople and Odessa, In 
1848 he took up his abode in Weimar, where 
he had already been appointed in 1842 as Court 
Capellmeister ‘‘in extraordinary service.” It 
was now rumored, that Liszt would no longer 
appear as virtuoso, but would work exclusively 
as a composer and director; at the same time 
the report spread of his approaching marriage 
with a Russian princess, Meanwhile the revo- 
lutionary years diverted the general attention 
from his person. Then he attracted attention 
in 1850 by his enthusiastic and effective sympa- 
thy for Richard Wagner. Liszt has always 
shown himself encouraging, helpful and large- 
hearted toward younger talents—in contrast to 
his protegé, Richard Wagner, for whom as 
man and artist only the dear I exists. By 
bringing out in Weimar the ‘‘Lohengrin,” 
which had been so much decried as impossible 
of performance, and by praising the coveted 
ideal of dramatic music in an enthusiastic 
pamphlet, Liszt has awakened an interest for 
Wagner in the widest circles, and hastened the 
general acceptance of the ‘‘Lohengrin” perhaps 
ten years. From this time forward Liszt has 
passed for the head of the ‘‘Zukunftsmusik” 
(Wagner, then a refugee in Switzerland, could 
exercise but little influence), and Weimar was 
the place of pilgrimage for all disciples of the 
new direction. The two most conspicuous tal- 
ents, who attached themselves to Liszt in Wei- 
mar, were Joachim and Bilow. The former 
has since expressly and publicly disavowed the 
strivings of the ‘‘New Germans”; Biilow has 
become Liszt’s most zealous apostle and (for a 
while) also his son-in-law. 

With the exception of a slightly esteemed 
Cantata for the Beethoven festival at Bonn, 
Liszt up to the year 1853 had produced no large 
composition of his own. The first occasion, to 
prove‘his calling as composer and director, was 
afforded by the musical festival at Carlsruhe. 
In both characters he experienced a decided 
failure. When he conducted the Ninth Sym- 
phony, in places where they had entirely lost 
the time, he had to stop the orchestra and be- 
ginanew. As acomposer, Liszt in his ehorus 
‘To the Artists” had produced such an unsing- 
able, untoward piece, that even Herr Brendel 
the ‘Fore-drummer of the Zukunfts-Musik,” 
as Otto Jahn called him), hardly dared to de- 
fend it in his journal. Liszt did not feel de- 
terred by this result, but rather spurred to 
truly feverish activity. He composed the 
great ‘‘Graner Mass,” a smaller vocal mass with 
organ accompaniment, two piano Concertos 
and nine Symphonic Poems for orchestra, which 
already by their titles (‘‘Tasso,” ‘‘Mazeppa,” 
‘*Faust,” &c.) announced a most decided ten- 





dency to Programme Music. This is not the 
place to pass a judgment upon these much 
mooted works. As it regards their success, it 
seems only settled, now after nearly twenty 
years, that Liszt’s ‘‘Symphonische Dichtungen,” 
in spite of all the exertions of his party, have 
nowhere gained an abiding foothold for them- 
selves, but, as isolated interesting curiosities, 
still wander homeless from one concert hall 
to another. The same holds true of his Canta- 
tas and Oratorios, which seem to have a great 
success only where Liszt’s personal magnetism 
comes to their aid, and with this they usually 
vanish. The one which gave most satisfaction 
(at least in Vienna) was the ‘‘Saint Elizabeth” ; 
less so his latest Oratorio, ‘‘Christus,” the first 
part of which was performed here last year, 
and which now for the first time appears com- 
plete in Pesth. 

In Weimar Liszt has given a great impulse, 
and, besides the Wagner operas, has caused 
works of Schubert, Berlioz and others, almost 
nowhere else performed, to be rehearsed, The 
complaint could not fail to be raised, that 
Liszt claimed the theatre (led by Dingelstedt) 
and the orchestra too exclusively for his own 
ends; other clashings, unavoidable in small 
cities, may have partly been the cause—he for- 
sook Weimar and betook himself to Paris. 
There he dined with Louis Napeleon and played 
before the Empress. The conversation turned 
upon the age of the Emperor, and the latter 
said he was already half acentury old. ‘Sire, 
you are the whole century !” rpl'ed Liszt. 
The Emperor offset this compliment with the 
cross of a Commander of the Legion of Honor, 
which was still lacking among Liszt's count- 
less decorations, since Louis Philippe would not 
decorate a virtuoso. Soon after this journey 
to Paris, Liszt removed to Rome; it was thought 
at first that this was done in order to obtain the 
Pope’s dispensation, so that he might marry a 
divorced Catholic lady. Then suddenly the 
world was astonished by the news that Liszt 
had taken religious orders. The incredible— 
was now the fact : Liszt came back from Rome 
an Abbé. But fortunately he had no idea of 
playing the réleof a penitent ascetic. He gave 
concerts publicly in Pesth (for benevolent ob- 
jects) in the priestly garb, and decked with 
orders, he took part in all the festivit:es and 
charmed the ladies still as much as ever in the 
salon by his galantry. His whole bearing 
seems to prove the correctness of the answer 
which Liszt is said to have made to more than 
one intimate friend who asked him why he had 
become an ecclesiastic: ‘In order to gain a 
free and independent position.” His physical 
and mental vigor warrants the hope that Liszt 
will yet for many years continue to exert the 
magic of hisintellectual and amiable personal- 
ity upon allabout him, Heis not only a man 
of genius and a great artist, but he is unques- 
tionably one of the most extraordinary men of 
his time, one of the most remarkable and most 
attractive incarnations of the modern spirit. 


in 


Christmas with Handel and Bach. 


(From the London Orchestra,]} 





Independently of the good things of this 
world, there is much plain common sense in 
the musician associating his name and deeds 
with the invisible as well as the visible things 





surrounding us. He can see somewhat clearer 
in matters of poetry, prophecy, and religion ; 
grasps the nobler thing and sets the meaner in 
its true place; adopts the right use of labor and 
eschews the wrong; increases his perception of 
beauty and his hatred of ugliness ; and ob- 
tains a mastery in the legitimate employ-of the 
imagination. As an animal he is in his noblest 
form, and asa spiritual being in his right place, 
holding communion with the things above and 
the things below. At all events he becomes a 
star of a certain magnitude in the world, and 
there are those who are real suns, centering in 
their works light and heat for all generations. 
Handel and Bach are in this epoch the two mu- 
sical witnesses for the supernatural facts we 
commemorate at Christmas, and they find songs 
of rejoicing forthe voices of nations. They 
probably entertained some glimpses of the good 
results of their labors, and both were well con- 
vinced that in music nothing is enduring but 
that which is associated with the faith in a 
future life. Bach worked directly for music 
in worship, Handel for such of a Christian pub- 
licas he could attract. Both held absolute 
sovereignty over technical perfection ; both 
possessed a wealth in musical material. But 
there is a great difference in the direct object 
of their labors. Bach’s music is the expression 
of his choir, orchestra, and congregation in 
the city church at Leipsic. He worked for his 
own time and for the living men and women 
around hm. What he had to say of his subject 
was addressed to them,’ and to be played and 
sung by them. He wrote all his grand thoughts, 
so worthily to be expressed, to be delivered 
from the mouths and hearts of his neighbors 
and friends according to the manners and cus- 
toms of his Church. In all his work was his 
own marked personal identity apparent. His 
spirit was both medieval and modern; associ- 
ated by great reading and profound research 
with the past; and by the simplicity and truth 
of his system, his clear and comprehensive 
technique, made sympathizing and intelligible 
to all future. 

Handel, the prophet of a broader humanity, 
not bound to cathedral, church, or congrega- 
tion, was removed from influences which im- 
peratively governed his great contemporary. 
His musical feeling was net less intense than 
that of Bach, his understanding perhaps quick- 
er and deeper; and he held a more experi- 
enced apprehension of the limited intelligence 
of his audience. He was more considerate for 
frail humanity, thus he adapted his work to 
the capabilities of his public ; his songs were 
adjusted to the means of his solo-singers ; his 
choruses to the abilities of his choral staff; his 
score to the executive power of his orchestra. 
His melody was fully as expressive as that of 
Bach, his harmony as rich and gorgeous; his 
coloring as clear and contrasted ; his pathos 
as deep and touching; and by compression 
and condensation, by a happy vernacular mode 
of delivery, short and decisive, he made all 
these great qualities far more appealing and 
impressive; and, inthis way, kept his audi- 
ence ever fresh and on the alert for his great 
points. 

His diseretion -was unimpeachable, his re- 
serve marvellous, and his ever-ready thunder- 
bolt overwhelming. Ideas of length, of de- 
tail, of elaboration, and of exhaustion, never 
crossed his brain. Handel casts himself into 
his subjects without any deep-laid plan, which 
become touching, earnest, supplicating, re- 
joicing, and jubilant, by reason of the imme- 
diate impulse. He well knew nothing labored 
could be of any interest to the public—a public 
which cared nothing for historical exemplifica- 
tions of counterpoint, and whose highest no- 
tion of a choral was that fearful ditty, the 
“Old Hundredth.” The north of Germany 
had been for a full century educated in sacred 
music by means of the finest chorals in Chris- 
tendom. In England this school was unknown, 
the taste unborn, no master had taught it, no 
pupil had studied it. It was not within the 
range of permitted work. From the time of 
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Purcell to Handel there was no consolation for 
the lovers of sacred music; outside the cathe- 
drals and royal chapels there was no reward 
and no hope for the composers, if there were 
any. The clergy refused to support that for 
which they had no occasion, and the public 
declined to foster and nourish those who could 
only offer that which was not wanted. 

Bach, no question, had his joys and sorrows, 
but every now and then he experienced his 
glorious day in the hearty performance of his 
grand anthem, and in witnessing its manifest 
power over the feelings of his choir and con- 
gregation. With Handel, at times, had he 
been of the temperament of a Weber, or Mo- 
zart, there must have been fits of despondency, 
scenes of shuddering and sorrow, and the sharp 
pang of the stricken heart. Good for Handel 
was it that he had well-braced nerves, a uni- 
form pulse, and both head and heart strong 
euough to assert their rule and abide their time. 
He had his moments of intense delight, which 
amply repaid him for all the agony and strife. 
Handel was surrounded by common workers 
and second-rate execution; by myrmidons in 
fact of his own creation—men of small, and 
mostly uncultivated faeulties. His learning 
was disputed, his superiority denied ; but the 
instinctive preference, the instant popularity 
of the new thing, crushed all opposition and 
called forth general recognition. Had Sebas- 
tian Bach visited England and remained here 
he would, in all probability, have passed a 
wasted life. He could have composed a wed- 
ding and a coronation anthem, but he would 
have proved a bad hand at ‘‘water” and ‘fire’ 
music, and would have been bowled out of the 
opera house some twenty years sooner than was 
Handel. No prudence or foresight could have 
served him; no love or admiration would have 
attended him. Handel was an Englishman to 
the backbone, for he never knew when he was 
beaten. Once or twice in his life we fostered 
him here by starvation ; but le never mani- 
fested hatred in return, and forestalled ingrat- 
itude by leaving a fee to Roubiliac, the sculp- 
tor, for his effigy in Westminster Abbey. The 
unjust lowering of his genius by the spirit of 
detraction only set him to work the more in- 
dustriously, and; whether approved or con- 
demned, nothing altered the ruling purpose of 
his life—the assertion of victory in the land of 
darkness and ignorance. Nothing unbalanced 
him, for he was always stedfast and unchange- 
abic. Handel, by reason of his oratorio of the 
‘* Messiah,” kept his name alive inthis country, 
but the great works of both Bach and Handel 
slept undisturbed for a century after their 
death. Fortunately, the new-fashioned opin- 
ions upon art which arose in Germany, and 
were worked out in Paris, met with slow en- 
couragement here, and in place of dreaming 
about our Music of the Future, England set to 
work to revive the Music of the Past. We 
created a distinctive society for sacred music, 
and the performances in Exeter Hall by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society have become one of 
the institutions of this country, and a thing 
for all civilized Europe to hear and regard. 
England setticd down upon Handel just at the 
period that Schumann and Wagner [Why 
couple them? —Ep.} were inventing their pab- 
ulum forthe Music of the Future. 

In Germany, Mendelssolin revived Bach, and 
now the compositions of these giants are fore- 
most in Christendom, But it cannot be said 
their music has at this present time its full op- 
erative effect. We have no composers of  sa- 
cred music of views and thoughts akin to those 
of Handel and Bach. The religious music of 
this time is that of mere sensation, and in no 
way connected with belief, or arising from a 
right use of the imagination. There is little 
or no desire for real beauty in church music 
with our modern composers. This school of 
music is now merely external; an address to 
every sense but common sense, and faith in the 
invisible surrounding us. Our grand compos- 
ers play upon their auditors, not seeking to 
make them companions or friends by a com- 





mon sympathy or a communion in belief. This 
is neither Bach’s way, nor Handel’s way. No 
such principle could have made them the great 
workmen they were. It leads to crownless life 
and an unremembered death. Nor is it any 
rivet for true fellowship in this world. With- 
out waiting for the inspiration of a Handel, or 
the serene reflection of Sebastian Bach, it is 
possible to adopt the principles of action in 
which thesetwo great men” believed, and to 
which they trusted. Nothing is to be gained 
by putting art above religion, or supplying 
matter for pure sensation. This work is alike 
bitter and fruitless. The poet and the painter 
may be misled to entertain a broad and mystic 
creed, but no such luxury or license should be 
allowed the musician. If he works for no 
more than he can see, he is lost. To succeed 
he must follow in the paths of the old musi- 
cians, and labor as faithfully and unremitting- 
ly as they did, to bring to the minds and hearts 
of their hearers sensation and appreciation of 
the unscen. 


Drouet the Flautist. 


A couple of months ago their died at Berne, 
Switzerland, Louis Frangois Phillippe Drouet,a mu- 
sician who in addition to his known ability in his 
days as a flautist, possessed other good qualifica- 
tions with which the world is less well acquainted. 
For some particulars of his life we are indebted to 
one of his relatives. The Leipziger Intelligenzblalt 
has published a full account of him. 

Mons, Drouet was born of a French father and 
Dutch mother at Amsterdam, in 1792, the revolu- 
tion having driven his father from France. At a 
very early age he displayed a wonderful aptitude 
for the flute. He made such rapid progress that 
though barely four years old he was able to play, 
before an audience of more than 2000 people a con- 
certo by Devienne, and a prelude of his own which 
several musicians present declared difficult to exe- 
cite, and something so far unapproached. At the 
age of twelve young Drouet arranged for his own in- 
strument the violin-concertos of Viotti, Rode, Kreuz- 
er, and others; he also composed a large number 
of pieces, opening up a new field of execution. Most 
of these pieces have not been published, as the flau 
tists of that time declared them unplayable, though 
the composer himself played them with the greatest 
ease. Inthe year 1807—he was then fifteen years 
old—Drouet, being at that time in Holland, played 
before Louis Napoleon the then King of Holland, 
and brother to the great Napoleon, Soon after this 
he accepted an appointment in the orchestra of 
Queen Hortense, mother of the late Emperor of the 
French, It was at Utrecht that he composed the 
famous air, ‘“Partant pour la Syrie,” for which her 
Majesty herself had written the’ words. Shortly 
after Drouet went to Paris, and under Louis X VIIL. 
accepted an appointment in the royal orchestra ; 
but, accustomed to a wandering life and anxious to 
see the world, he again went on his journeys. In 
England he made a long stay, and travelled there a 
good deal with the famous singer, Mrs. Salmon, 
Alter quitting England he went to St. Petersburg, 
touching Berlin on his way, where he was much 
distinguished by the King. In Russia he met with 
a most flattering reception, From there he visited 
Finland, Lapland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
lastly Germany and Italy. At Naples he took the 
conductorship of the Royal Opera, which honorable 
position he held for three years, At the end of that 
time, the death of his parents induced a sorrow 
which drove him into retirement, and for years he 
lived secluded in a village, A letter from Felix 
Mendelssohn, then about twenty years old, and 
whose acquaintance he had made whea a boy, drew 
him from his retreat, and he again began his travels 
intending to visit all parts of the world, when he 
made the acquaintance of Miss Taillan, to whom he 
was married, andthe projected tour was given up. 
By her he had several children, one of whom, Herr 
Louis Drouet, settled in New York and achieved 
great success both as a master and artist. 

Drouet’s style was remarkable for its brilliant ex- 
ecution and for the marvellous facility he had for 
what is technically called “double tonguing.” He 
composed a great number of concertos, studies, fan- 
tasias, duets, trios, rondos, airs with variations, so 
frequently given as a singing display by the great 
singera. Many of his compositions are well known 
to flute players, and indeed it may be said that in 
his day and generation-he made the flute the most 








fashionabie of instruments among gentlemen ama- 
teurs, and even ladies ventured on this difficult in- 
strument. This celebrity of a former generation 
died at Berne, surrounded by his family. He re- 
tained to the last his powers of mind and body in a 
remarkable degree, and occupied his time chiefl 
with reading and other studies. It will be pin 
ing to the many who knew him, that he passed 
away without pain or suffering at the ripe age of 
eighty-two. 





G. A. Macfarren. 

This distinguished English composer, whose last 
and greatest work, the oratorio of “St. John the 
Baptist,” is attracting the attention of the musical 
world, was born in the year 1813, His father, a 
dramatic writer and critic of considerable reputa- 
tion, carefully fostered the boy’s early developed 
talents for music, and afforded him the best instruc- 
tion, Unfortunately, Mr. Macfarren is afflicted with 
incurable blindness, but this has been no bar to his 
producing a large number of compositions, in the 
scoring of which, we believe, he has been greatly 
aided by his wife, an accomplished writer and mu- 
sician. His published works form, however, but a 
very small proportion of what he has composed. 
Several years ago he had completed five sympho- 
nies which had frequently been performed in Lon- 
don, but only two, one in F minor, and one in C 
sharp minor, are printed, and these as pianoforte 
duets. Four grand operas from his pen have been 
played with success, and at least two others, “El 
Malechor,” and ‘‘The Prince of Modena,” are known 
to exist in manuscript. The operas that have been 
performed are “The Devil's Opera,” and “Don 
Quixote,” “CharlesjIL.,” and “Robin Hood,” the last 
and by far the best. In his long list of overtures, 
the most generally admired are “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Chevy Chase,” and “IIamlet.” Asa composer of 
instrumental and vocal chamber music Mr. Macfar- 
ren enjoys a wide popularity, and his quartets for 
stringed instruments are certainly among the very 
best that have been produced since the death of 
Mendelssohn, But until the recent performance of 
“St. John,” it was by his four cantatas that Mr. 
Macfarren was inost widely known. These are “The 
Sleeper Awakened,” “Leonore,” “May Day,” and 
“Christmas.” In 1860 he was appointed one of the 
professors of the Royal Academy of Music, a _posi- 
tion he still holds. As a writer on musical topics, 
Mr. Macfarren has taken high rank, and his analyti- 
cal programmes of the concerts of the London Phil- 
harmonic Society bear witness to his erudition, and 
acute and generally accurate perceptions of the 
composer’s meaning, “St. John” has been so warm- 
ly received by all the best English critics, that we 
trust one of our societies may be induced to study 
it. In connection with this oratorio, an act of grace- 
ful self-sacrifice on the part of Sir Michael Costa 
deserves to be recorded. His own oratorio, ‘“Naa- 
man,” which he had for years been wishing to pre- 
sent at the Sacred Harmonic Society’s concerts, was 
already in rehearsal when “St, John” wss produced 
at the Bristol Festival. Costa was so deeply im- 
pressed with the talent displayed in the new work 
that he requested permission of the directors to 
withdraw his own in favor of Mr. Macfarren’s orato- 
rio, and these gentlemen having assented, “St. John 
the Baptist” will shortly obtain a hearing in Lon- 
don.—Areadian, 
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Letter from Boston. 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1873. 
To the Worcester Palladium : 

Do you know that spirit of depreciation of every- 
thing which does not produce money? Do you not 
see it in every third person you meet, that is if you 
are much in the haunts vf business men? Honora- 
ble exceptions there are. Men who toil early and 
late that their children may have better education, 
better “chances” than they ever had; men who ex- 
tend purse and hand to help onward literature, 
science and art. These men never sneer at what 
they do not understand. Would there were more ! 

While the community is mourning the death of 
Prof. Agassiz, sorrowing for the loss to science in 
America and the world ; touched deeply too, by the 
sudden going out of his light while it was yet day, 
it is well to remember this gentle child-like spirit as 
one that cared not for money in itself—only for 
what it would bring to bear upon the progress of 
the world in one of its most ennobling phases, Feel- 
ing this, it was hard to hear a flippant trader ex- 
claim: ‘What practical good did he ever do?” 
“What did you ever do?” we should have been 
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tempted to ask; but a young lady, a friend of Agas- 
siz, exclaimed in noble temper, “If you don’t know 
I'll not try to tell you !” 

As a nation we too much indulge in a very juve- 
nile habit of passing judgment upon subjects of 
which we have not the slightest knowledge. Per- 
haps no one feels this more than the artist, and it is 
one of the hardest obstacles which he has to sur- 
mount. The finer the work of art, the less is it 
likely to be understood. “I prefer Chromos to oil- 
paintings, because they fcel smoother,” said a lady in 
a picture-store, patting affectionately the chromo as 
if it had been some delicate article of dress. “I 
like pleasing colors,” said a man who had ordered a 
picture and was disappointed in its gray tones and 
quiet distances, “Have’nt you something with a 
good deal of red and yellow?” We do not ask any- 
body to look a set f time at any picture that dis- 
pleases them; but to be a little cautious iow they 
criticize without knowledge. If we don’t under- 
stand a work of art, let us believe that there may be 
something in it which is above our comprehension ! 
Who does not remember their first hearing of fine 
music? Unless one had been trained to the hearing of 
the best from the very cradle, there was probably a 
time when the first strains from an unknown world 
of tone came to wandering ears, and told of some 
new realm into which imagination had not flown. 
What did it mean? The esthetic mind waited for 
another hearing of this strange but not unwelcome 
guest. The mere money-getter didn’t care what it 
meant, and to him it never came again, never had 
an M signification. 

othing astounds us more than the perfect cool- 
ness with which certain literary people criticize 
productions of art. We actually knew a young man 
who thought to earn a little money and some fame 
by writing art-notices, when he candidly confessed 
ed that he knew nothing of the subject. He went 
from one studio to another, note-book in hand, with 
such questions as ‘What do you think of the state 
of art in this country?” “Show me some picture 
that you would like to have noticed, and I will 
write you a first-rate puff.” It is necdless to say 
that some received him with favor, and that a few 
politely showed him the door. 

But let us not altogether blame the penny-a-liner! 
The essayist, the reviewer, the simply literary man 
is too fond of meddling with the one subject of 
which he knows little or nothing. A work of art 
appears, and it is out of the common course. He 
don’t know what to make of it, consequently it must 
be bad. So he mends his quill, and flings a bottle 
of ink at a poor, unoffending brother, who has been 
telling a new story in a new way—has dared to 
make an innovation of which the /itterateur has nev- 
er heard, The criticism is well written and sounds 
knowing. The public is misled, and the poor ar- 
tist, not gifted with pen and ink ability, turns his 
pa to the wall and almost believes that he has 

een a fool, The public assures him that he is not 
mistaken, The critique was “So able !” 

Meanwhile the names most frequently before the 
public are not the great ones. Mediocrity adores a 
puff and is willing to pay for it. Your great man 
will not pay a dollar for a line of commendation in 
a public print. It smacks too much of buying and 
selling ; and when an artist begins to truckle for 
notoriety he is fast going down in his profession. 
The painter of real worth is grateful for an appreci- 
ative critique which has come forth unbidden; but 
he instinctively shrinks from any effort to force his 
work upon public attention, He is painting for the 
future, not for to-day. He expects not to be under- 
stood or to be recognized. He is content to act 
well his part, knowing that there all the honor lies, 





STELLA, 
“Coals to Newcastle’—American Singers in 
Europe. 


America is beginning to look up in the musical 
centres of Europe. For years past we have had to 
— upon Europe for our musical stars, Grad- 
ua Y. however, this has ceased, and now we are 
sending singers to the Old World, who are taking 

high positions. Among soprano singers we have 
sent the two Pattis, Adelina and Carlotta; Minnie 
Hauck, who is a great favorite; Jennie Van Zandt . 
Miss Abbott, Kellogg’s protegée; Mrs. Moulton: 
Albani, who lately won a signal triumph in Paris 
in “The Huguenots,” rendering the music strictly 
as written by Meyerbeer; Violetta Colville, who 
has just made a remarkably successful debut at Pla- 
cenza, and Mrs, Hall, who also recently made a suc- 
cessful debut at the Sydenham Palace. Among the 
contralti are Adelaide Phiilipps and her sister Ma- 





thilde, both of whom are now singing in Milan; and 
Antoinette Sterling, who is all the rage at the Ri- 
viere concerts in London, Castle and Campbell 
are singing in English opera with great success in 
England, Charles Adams of Boston has just been 
engaged as the er tenor at the Grand (pera 
in Vienna, Foli, the basso, who is the greatest or- 
atorio singer in England, is a native of Connecticut. 
Whitney, the American basso made a splendid rep- 
utation in England. William Lake of Washington, 
it is said, bids fair to'rival Santley. Edward Dann- 
reuther, the founder and conductor of the London 
Wagner Society, is a native of Cincinnati. Jule F. 
Perkins, Mapleton’s new basso, is from Vermont. In 
addition to these, there are numerous others who, 
although now studying, have made a brilliant repu- 
tation, Miss Blanche Tucker of this city, who went 
to Mme. Garcia with letters from Lucca, has suc- 
ceeded in passing the examination for the Paris Con- 
seivatoire, where numerous others failed. Miss 
Amy Fay, a grand-daughter of Bishop Hopkins of 
Vermont, a former pupil of Tausig and now study- 
ing with Liszt, has already created a sensation with 
her playing at Weimar. Katie Gaul, another Amer- 
ican girl, from Baltimore, also a pupil of Liszt, has 
made a success at Weimar, in public. Miss Cranch 
of Cincinnati has passed the ordeal of a first appear- 
ance in Milan, with credit. Miss Julia Rive of 
Philadelphia recently played at Leipsic before one 
of the most critical audiences in Europe, and was 
enthusiastically applauded. Miss Annie Guilford of 
Lynn, Mass., is singing in opera at Leghorn. with 
success, At Milan there are no less than eight 
Americans studying music, among them Miss Katie 
Smith, a daughter of Mark Smith, the actor, who is 
said to have an elegant light soprano voice; Miss 
Wolvrin of Cincinnati, who will shortly make her 
debut at the Milanese carnival; Mrs. Seidenhoff of 
Charlestown, Mass., aheavy dramatic soprano; Mr. 
Sprague of Boston, a very heavy basso; Miss Josie 
Jones, a Cincinnati contralto, who has secured con- 
sent to sing in La Scala; Mrs, Annandale of Balti- 
more, who is to sing during the carnival ; Miss 
Jennie Caldwell, who has made a successful debut 
in “L’Elisir d’Amore”; Miss Jennie Bull, a contral- 
to who is said to approach nearer Alboni than any 
singer in Europe; Miss Kate Miles, who has an en- 
gagement at Naples; Miss Eda Valergo, of San 
Francisco, who is singing in the minor parts in Mi- 
lan; Miss Moody, a young girl from New Orleans, 
who is studying in the conservatory, a favor usual- 
ly granted only to Italians; Miss Pauline Nininger, 
who is said to have the most beautiful voice in Mi- 
lan; and Miss Trimble, the daughter of the Ameri- 
can consular agent, who has made a successful de- 
but in “Traviata.” These are only a few of the 
American singers in Europe; but the list shows 
that America is gaining an enviable musical repu- 
tation abroad, and that American talent is rapidly 
becoming recognized.— Chicago Tribune. 
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Jules Perkins. 


When a man has worked hard and succeeded in 
his undertaking, it is only fair that he should re- 
ceive the credit belonging to him. Mr. Perkins, a 
brother of W. O. Perkins, well-known here, went to 
Italy in 1866 or 1867. He studied faithfully for a 
period of six years, returning home but once during 
the time, that being the occasion of the first Peace 
Jubilee, His first teacher was Perini of Milan; 
whether he has ever studied with other teachers, 
we do not know. Suffice it to say that he is now 
under engagement as Primo Basso in London, en- 
gaged by Mapleson for a term of years. He has 
recently been singing in Liverpool and Manchester 
with the troupe of which he is so important a mem- 
ber, and which includes Mlle. Tietjens, Mme. Tre- 
belli-Bettini and other great ones, and this is the 
way the papers speak of him: 

The Liverpool Daily Albion of Nov. 12th says: 
“Mr. Perkins made a most successful first appear- 
ance. It is long since a pure bass voice such as his 
has been heard, reminding the listener more of the 
best days of Staudig] and Formes than any basso 
profundo that has appeared since their time. His 
first song, from Halévy’s La Juive, was not so effec- 
tive, from the absence (quite unavoidable, we be- 
lieve,) of the instrumental accompaniment; but in 
Knight's fine old English song (‘Rocked in the’ cra- 
dle of the deep,’) he fairly and deservedly brought 
down the house, the members of the aikunes tak- 
ing the lead in the hearty applause, resulting in an 
encore, when he substituted a verse of Keller's fine 
song ‘The Exile.’ With ordinary care and larger 
musical experience a great future is in store for Mr. 
Perk ns.” 








The same paper of Nov. 13th thus speaks of his 
performance of Sarastro in Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute.” 

“The Sarastro of Signor Giulio Perkin entirely 
confirmed the favorable impression which he pro- 
duced the evening before at the Philharmonic con- 
cert. His voice is really superb, magnificently 
round and full, and his lower notes incomparably 
fine. His presence and manner on the stage are 
very imposing, and he sang the music of the part of 
Sarastro in a very sonorous, dignified and cultiva- 
ted style, and with admirable taste, his musicianly 
acquirements being thoroughly evident.” , 

The same paper of Nov. 14th says of him in La 
Favorita: 

“Signor Perkin increased the reputation already 
gained by him, his singing of the important music 
in the part of Baldassare, and his dignified acting 
contributing materially to the general success.” 

The Porcupine of Nov. 15th says: “The Drury 
Lane Impresario has certainly found a trump card 
in Signor Giulio Perkin, Mr. Perkin has a bass 
voice of fine tone and compass, which he uses with 
judgment and skill. His singing of “Qui sdegno” 
in Jl Flauto Magico created much enthusiasm ; and 
throughout this opera, and as Baldassare in La Fa- 
vorita, he proved himself a great acquisition to the 
company.” 

The Manchester Examiner of a week later speaks 
of the operaas being there and says: “Signor Giu- 
lio Perkin is the best Mephistopheles we have heard 
in Manchester for a long time. He has evidently 
carefully studied the part, and combines the demon’s 
sardonic humor and grotesque bitterness with great 
skill. His action and gestures are also very artis- 
tic, and his acting was accompanied by very clever 
singing.” 

The Manchester Guardian thus mingles the bitter 
and the sweet: “Another first appearance was made 
in the person of ‘Signor Giulio Perkin,—is this 
gentleman an Englishman or an American, and, if 
so, why the Signor Giulio?—who proved to be a 
competent and dignified Sarastro, Bass voices of 
the genuine full, round quality seem to be getting 
scarce, and that of Mr. Perkin, if we may be per- 
mitted to call him so, is therefore all the more ac- 
ceptable. The two great songs were very well 
sung, though the upper tones of the voice are scarce- 
ly equal to the middle and lower registers.” 

There! is not that a good record for a young 
American, about whom all the musical people in 
Boston, seven years ago, declared that he could 
never be made to sing in tune? His deep, large 
voice was well-known, but he could not sing high 
enough for ordinary songs, and sang badly out of 
tune; yet now he stands with a capital record in the 
place heuciahy held by Marini, Faure, and others of 
the world’s great ones. Weare very glad to no- 
tice that not one speaks of imperfect intonation, for 
it would seem to show that he has overcome that 
fault. Weare glad to see him called to account for 
his adoption of an Italianized name, and wish that 
he had retained the plain Jules Perkins. But suc- 
cess, which he has earned, be to him, and to every 
other earnest worker in the cause of art !— Worces- 
ter Palladium. 





Concert Room Construction.* 


Amongst the papers recently printed by the Roy- 
al Instituté of British Architects (says the London 
Musical Standard) is one on Architecture practical- 
ly considered in reference to music, by Mr. H. H. 
Statham, Jun., which is full of interest to musicians, 
Mr. Statham takes, as his starting points for criti- 
cism and suggestion, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
and the Royal Albert Hall. The former he says is 
the worst music room in the world, although in the 
case of buildings erected for music there is less ex- 
cuse than in most other cases for sacrificing practi- 
cal utility to architectural precedent. Music is pre- 
eminently the modern art, the only form of high 
art which has, practically, had its rise during the 
era of modern life, and the grandest results of which 
have been realized almost within our own genera- 
tion, in those choral and orchestral performances on 
a large scale, which are becoming year by year 
more frequent and more frequented among us, and 
whieh, as Mr. Fergusson has truly observed, proba- 
bly supply in modern Europe, more nearly than any 
other public entertainment, the place filled by the 
great dramatic fetes in ancient Greece. In regard 
to buildings erected for such a purpose, therefore, 
we have a special encouragement to disregard pre- 


* Architecture Practically Considered with reference to 
Music. A Paperread before the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects. By H. H. Statham, jonior, Associate. 
(Printed with the Transactions of the Society.) 
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English words by W. J. Wetmore, M. D. 
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cedent, at all events in the plan and arrangement 
which form the basis of architectural treatment ; 
and to take the problem on its own ground alone. 
With the modern architect rests the responsibility 
of supplying buildings which shall give to this 
grand form of artistic entertainment the highest ef- 
fect of which it is capable, and place those concern- 
ed in it in the best relative positions for hearing and 
being heard. In regard to one part of the question, 
Mr. Statham observes, a great deal has been said 
and written, and a great many experiments made; 
namely, the question of acoustics, both as regards 
the formation, conduction and reflection of sound, 
and the materials which are favorable or unfavora- 
ble in these respects, But the subject has not, Mr. 
Statham thinks, been thoroughly considered as a 
question of plan and arrangement: as a man of 
practical acquaintance with music he takes up the 
matter chiefly from this side. He devotes, however, 
some preliminary remarks to the acoustic question. 
He says: 

We may regard the Albert Hall as the most re- 
cent specimen of a building carefully and intention- 
ally constructed in reference to the performance of 
music on a large scale, and it may be instructive to 
consider how far it can fairly be said to have an- 
swered this end. 

As before hinted the question divides itself into 
the two heads of acoustic effect, and arrangement of 
plan. As to the former, it may be observed that, in 
regard to the materials of which a room is construct- 
ed, we may aim at three different results, Wemay 
either employ materials which will dampen all reso- 
nance and absorb all sound as soon as it strikes the 
sides of the room, such as woollen stuffs, curtains, 
and draperies ; or we may seek for materials which 
will give a direct and sharp reflection of the sounds 
that impinge upon them, as stone, marble, polished 
cement, or plaster: or, lastly, we may select mate- 
rials which will neither sharply reflect nor absorb 
the sound, but will, if one may use the expression, 
sympathize with it, adopt its vibrations, and 
strengthen and intensify its tone, without reflecting 
it back in such a marked or violent manner as to 
cause confusion or annoyance to the ear. There 
may be circumstances in which the first system has 
its advantages, 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Hall is a specimen 
of thistreatment ; the room is full of curtains and 
upholstery, and what is heard there is heard dis- 
tinctly and without disturbing influences, but it isa 
very dead room, very deficient in sonority, and I 
have reason to think the eftect of the band is im- 
paired by this. The only case in whicn I think 
such a mufiling of a room might be of service would 
be in the case of a very large hall intended mainly 
for organ performances: for the organ, on account 
of the mechanical power and persistent character of 
its sounds, requires scarcely any assistance from 
the room, while on the other hand its effect is more 
readily confused and impaired by reverberation 
than that of any other instrument. The second sys- 
tem, that of employing sharply reflecting substances, 
cannot, I think, under any circumstances, be other- 
wise than positively injurious to musical effect. In 
a sinall room it imparts a meanness and hardness to 
the timbre of the music; ina large room it produces, 
of course, echoes which go far to do away with mu- 
sic altogether. This may be observed in our cathe- 
drals, where the organ music especially becomes, 
when at all loud, a maze of indistinguishable sounds 
rolling about the building. This is popularly sup- 
posed to be very fine; and so much nonsense has 
been written on the subject, that it may be allowa- 
ble to take this opportunity of pointing out that ef- 
fects of echo are not mr .sic, but only a disturbance 
of music. Music must be regarded in 8the light of a 
highly intricate and delicate language, every sylla- 
ble of which ought to be distinctly heard; and to 
imagine that its effect is increased by echo is as rea- 
sonable as it would be to say, in reporting the 
speech of a distinguished orator, that the effect of 
his eloquence was much enhanced by the fine echo 
of the building, which prolonged each syllable for 
several seconds afier it was spoken. We have then 
the third system, of employing resonant but not 
highly reflective materials; and of these by far the 
best, and perhaps, for practical purposes, the only 
one available is wood. This, as we know, has been 
adopted in the Albert Hall. The result, consider- 
ing the size of the room, has been a decided success ; 
and I believe the degree of clearness with which a 
single voice can be heard in that very large edifice 
is to be attributed, in great measure, to this reso- 
nant wood lining. And here I may again compare 
the Albert Hall with St. George’s Hall, which lat- 
ter building is an example of a room constructed en- 





tirely of reflecting materials—marble, stone, tiles 
and cement. This isa most trying room for a solo 
voice, insomuch that vocalists who have been lis- 
tened to with pleasure in other places hvve failed to 
satisfy an audience in this hall, and have been most 
unfairly judged in consequence. But the contrast is 
most marked in regard to the organ; and here the 
opportunity for comparison is unusually good. 
(To be Continued,] 
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Cnicaco, Dec. 18.—Among recent occurrences of 
local note was the opering of the large organ in the 
second Presbyterian Church. This fine instrument 
was built by Johnson of Westfield; it contains 15 
stops in the Great Organ, 15 in the Swell, 9 in 
the Choir, 10 in the Pedale, and the usual coup- 
lings, besides forte and piano pedals to bring on and 
take off the stops of each manual. The pneumatic 
lever is applied to the Great and Pedale, and to the 
principal couplings. The tone is sombre and 
church-like, yet brilliant and massive. The voic- 
ing is admirable, probably better than anything 
these builders have brought here before. The 
string tones, in particular, are fine, in my opinion 
the finest ever brought to this city. The credit of 
this is due to the voicer, Mr. Wm. II. Johnson, 
The reeds also are even, brilliant, free in tone, and 
prompt. The diapasons are not so bright and reso- 
nant as fhe Hooks’, but not so sombre and deep as 
Erben’s. Johnson's diapasons have a more stringy 
quality. The construction ofthis instrument is so 
peculiar as to merit notice. It is only eight feet 
deep from front to rear, but forty five feet long from 
side to side. Accordingly all the wind-chests are 
divided and placed side by side about twelve feet 
above the floor of the organ loft, which is behind 
the pulpit. This lower twelve feet is divided into 
three nearly equal parts. The action and bellows 
occupy the two end portions while,.the key-boards 
and choir occupy the central portion, exactly un- 
der the Great organ wind-chests. This position 
makes it very unpleasant for the organist, as most of 
the sound-waves reach his ear only after being re- 
flected from the opposite end of the church, so that 
the player hears everything in a very confused way. 
Of course one can soon get used to anything of this 
sort, but I confess that it gives me a curious feeling 
to know that I have my fingers on one chord, and 
to hear another that I thought had received its 
quietus some time before. 

I cannot give you a better idea of the shocking 
state of organ playing in Chicago than to record 
the pieces that were played at the two exhibitions 
of this organ in which the principal organists of 
this city took part—not a single prominent organ- 
ist except Dr. Fuchs being omitted. The players 
were Messrs. Falk, Flagler, Hood, Havens, Knop- 
fel and the writer. And the pieces played: Handel 
Concerto, No, 2, Fackeltanz, Meyerbeer (Falk) ; 
Offertoire, Lefébre-Wely ; Improvisation and March 
(Flagler); Offertoire, Havens; Offertoire, Batiste ; 
and a part of Rink’s Flute Concerto, I must say I 
felt thoroughly ashamed of the programme of the 
second evening. This terribly depraved taste is to 
be lamented especially because it reacts on the or- 
ganists so detrimentally. Mr. Falk is an organist 
of the highest talent, and for him to play the con- 
gregation out of church on “Monastery Bells” and 
“Overture to Poet and the Peasant” (as it is said he 
has done) is really too bad, even if the congrega- 
tion will stand it, which they ought not. Of Mr. 
Flagler also I had conceived a poor opinion, from 
the uniformly light character of the pieces in which 
he appears. But on acquaintance with him I find 
him a well-schooled organist, really a musician who 
in a more favorable atmosphere would produce com- 





positions of a creditable texture. When he came 
here he was invited to play at a Congregationalist 
church after Sunday evening service. Anticipating 
the invitation, he was provided with a Mendelssohn 
Organ Sonata, a Bach Fugue and other good music. 
But the minister announced that “we would now 
be favored with some music by Mr. Flagler,” and 
sent up a request that he would play “something 
operatic.” So for a half hour he worked in mor- 
ceaux of the high artistic nature of the Miserere in 
“Trovatore,” the quartets from “Martha,” snatches 
from “William Tell,” etc., and at the end of it was 
hired to do that sort of a thing every Sunday at a 
thousand dollars a year. 


On the other hand the pianoforte is really getting 
more serious treatment. Mr. Ziegfeld’s so-called 
“Musical College,” of which Dr. Geo. F. Root is 
President, gave a concert last week at which pupils 
played Pianoforte Concertos by Mendelssohn and 
and Hiller with orchestra. I cannot say, to be 
sure, how well they were played, but it is some- 
thing that such things are studied. Mr. Wolfsohn 
has not appeared in public here yet, but I hear that 
he is doing nicely in teaching, and his vocal society 
is getting along finely. We have two chamber 
quartets diligently practicing, of one Mr. Goldbeck 
is centre, of the other Mr. Wolfsohn. 


The united choirs, of which I formerly spoke, 
have given a miscellaneous concert under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. R. Palmer, with fine success. Their 
second performance came off last night and consist- 
ed of Mr. Buck’s 46th Psalm, “God is our Refuge,’ 
under the direction of Mr. O. Blackman, The cho- 
ruses went finely, and, as one critic said, “with the 
most finished shading he had ever heard in Chica- 
There are three choruses, but the. gist of 
them is in the opening and closing ones, “God is 
our Refuge” and “The Lord of Hosts is with us.” 
The soli and concerted pieces were not so well done, 
the voices being quite inadequate, the two excep- 
tions being Mr, Warren Coffin’s ““O Come Hither,” a 
lovely air, and Mrs. Starkweather’s “There is a 
river.” This latter is finally a double quartet, and 
was highly appreciated by the audience ; it is real- 
ly a lovely piece of concerted music—not too elab- 
orate, but enjoyable. The quartet “Be still then” 
is also effective, Were I to criticize this work it 
would be to deplore the useless elevation of the 
voices in the finale of the last chorus, To carry 
chorus sopranos up to B flat, especially in a work 
calculated for smaller societies, is all very well pro- 
vided the author will pay for the nitro-glycerine 
with which to get them up there ! 


” 
o 
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Nevertheless I hold the production of works on 
classical models so well written as those of Mr, 
Paine’s and Mr. Buck’s to be in the highest degree 
encouraging, as a token of American progress in 
art; and for my part I believe the smaller kind of 
works of the general calibre of the Psalm, to be 
more useful for the present than broad Oratorios 
requiring such exceptional resources for their pro- 
duction. Ifa class of fellows desire to jump over 
the heavenly bodies I would prefer to bet on the 
one who begins with the Moon, rather than with 
Sirius, or even Jupiter. Still every man to his 
mission, All success in Art comes from a truthful 
obedience to the ideal as impressed on the artist’s 
own consciousness. To create after some other 
one’s consciousness is cgrtainly to fail. [For which 
moralizing I beg pardon, for Dwicut’s JournaL 
knows it much better than I do. ]. 

I once alluded to Professor John C, Fillmore as an 
honest worker in music, but I wrongly located him 
in Racine, Wis. He is really in Ripon, Wis., at the 
College, and is doing a most excellent work. This 
college is based on the Oberlin model, educating 
young men and women on equal terms, and is really 
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a great benefit to that section of the country. Mr. 
Fillmore spent some time at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory and is a painstaking teacher of music, of the 
kind we really need more of. I have before me a 
programme of the closing performance of last term. 
Among the pieces played were: Beethoven's Sona- 
ta in F minor (op. 2), Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capric- 
cioso, Chopin’s 8rd Ballade (op. 47) and Scherzo in 
B flat minor, op. 31,—certainly encouraging for the 
“wilds of Wisconsin.” This classical programme 
reminds me of one that was given at the Oberlin 
Conservatory last summer, embracing about thirty 
pieces, of which there were two or three sonatas, 
one or two Back fugues for organ, a Mendelssohn 
organ Sonata, and almost at the end of the formida- 
ble list Bach's immense Toccata in F, which you 
may be sure was played to its very last note. Now 
far be it from me to discourage the study of classi- 
cal music, but I must say that in my opinion it is 
better to give the children turkey twice a week if 
necessary, rather than that they shall so inconti- 
nently stuff themselves with it once a year. 

My space is so far run out that I cannot now 
speak of the very successful season of English opera 
which has been given here by the Kellogg troupe. 
My impression of it is that the performances have 
been pretty rough, though after all better than the 
local miscellaneous concerts with which they compe- 
ted. And so with the compliments of the season to 
the Journal and its Editor, your correspondent begs 
to sign himself, for the thirteenth year, 

Der Freyscnitz, 

Pareaperrnta, Dec, 20,—The Strakosch Tronpe 
closed its engagement at the Academy last Tuesday 
evening, the Opera being Mignon, and Mme. Nils- 
son appearing for the first time since the troupe 
opened its season, Philadelphians thought them- 
aclves terribly slighted when they found that the 
great prima donna was not to appear during the 
first seven representaticns, and many thought her 
absence not caused by “indisposition”; but I think 
the case wasas Mr. Strakosch represented,—that 
Mme. Nilsson was detained in New York by an at- 
tack of sorne malady proper to the throat. This 
was almost proved by the manner in which she 
sang on Tuesday evening; the whole performance 
seemed to be a burden to her; and yet I never saw 
her act. in such a winsome way. The gem of the 
opera: “Kennst du das Land,” she gave to perfec- 
tion, Mlle. Torriani, who has already made for 
herself a hich standing among us, was perfectly 
charming. Her singing was loudly applauded from 
beginning to end, and for the “polonaise” she re- 
ceived a boisterous encore. One of our critics re- 
marked that in many respects she is equal and occa- 
sionally superior to Nilsson.(!) That shows how 
she is looked upon, Capoul was more than good; 
he is such an excellent actor and sings so conscien- 
His 
So 


tiously that it is a treat to hear and see him. 

chief success was in singing “Ah non credea,” 
closed the performances of this most admirable 
company. Never before have we had in this coun- 
try an opera troupe in which every part and posi- 
tion was so strongly held, not even excepting the 
Truffi-Benedetti company. It is to be hoped that 
they will return to this city in the spring. 

The “Orpheus Club” gave their first concert of 
the season at Musical Fund Hall on Friday week. 
Mr. Damrosch and Mr, Mills, were the soloists of 
the evening. Mr. Mills played Liszt’s Transcrip- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, and Dr. 
Ivamrosch gave Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia for his violin 
solo. Together they played Mozart's Sonata in B 
flat for piano and violin, and two movements of the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, It is needless to add that the 
pieces were happily rendered, The chorus of the 
ciub were very successful in their part, and reflect- 





ed high credit on their conductor, Mr. Cross, On 
Saturday afternoon, the 20th, the Wolsieffer concert 
was given at Horticultural Hall. Beethoven’s No. 
6 (F major) was the Symphony and generally was 
well done, but a terrible slip in the brass occasion- 
ally marred the effect. Mme. Groebl (piano soliste) 
played a Rondo Brillant (op. 29) of Mendelssohn, 
and Chopin’s op. 22, “Grande Polonaise.” The or- 
chestra in the Rondo ensemble parts was a shade 
too prominent. At the next concert Rubinstein’s 
3rd Symphony, in A, will be played for the first 
time in this city. 





New York, Jay, 5.—The Strakosch Italian opera 
troupe gave four representations here during Christ- 
mas week, beginning on Wednesday evening with 
Gli Ugonotti. The representation was a very suc- 
cessful one. Mme. Nilsson is quite the ideal Valen- 
tine; MissCary makes acharming Page; Campa- 
nini, although sluggish at first, became fairly warm- 
ed up in the third act and did some fine singing; 
while Maurel showed himself to be a true artist, 
thoroughly master of his part. Aida was perform- 
ed on Thursday evening and at the matinée on Sat- 
urday. Whatever may be said concerning the mer- 
its of this opera, it is certain that the music differs 
materially from that of the other works, by the same 


composer, with which we are familiar. To some 


people this statement alone will seem like praise of 
the opera, The orchestral accompaniments,through- 
out the work, are written with much skill; no 
greater contrast to the wearisome tum-tum-tum of 


Trovatore can be imagined. But there is, to my 


mind no inspiration, no trace of genius in the music. 
It is the perfection of talent and that is all. 

The scenery, the auxiliaries and costumes are 
really magnificent enough in themselves to insure 
crowded houses and, if Mr. Strakosch gives repre- 
sentations of this opera in Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Chicago, it will be something to be remembered, 
even in those lively towns, where startling events 
are quite in order, 

On Friday Evening Lucia was given, with Mme. Nils- 
son as the heroine and Capoul as Edgardo, This troupe, 
which is the best I have ever heard in New York, will 
give representations in Boston for two weeks, beginning 
Feb. 2nd., on their return from the West, and will com- 
mence a new season of opera inthis city on Feb. 16th. 

In concerts we have been singularly favored since my 
last letter, I mean in quality not quantity. Mr. Thomas’s 
second Symphony Concert came on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 27th, when the following programme was interpre- 
ted to a large and appreciative audience. 

To Schiller’s “Bride of Messiah,’” 
Schumann. 
Concerto for two violins....................005 Spohr. 
Messrs. RK. Arnold and S, E. Jacobsohn. 
Symphony, No. 5, “Léonore”..............eeeee. Raff. 
‘Theme and Variations. Scherzo, Finale. Septet. 
Beethoven. 

Overture; “Le Carnival Romain’’............ Berlioz. 

Sphor’s long and difficult Concerto for two violins was 
substituted for a Concerto by Joachim, which was to be 
played by Mr, Listemann, who was prevented from per- 
forming it by a slight injury to his hand. 

Raff's new Symphony was the most interesting feature 
‘of the programme. It is difficult to form a distinct im- 
pression of this work from one hearing, but it is safe to 
say that the admirers of the “Im Walde’’ Symphony 
wert somewhat disappointed in the new one. It is, how- 
ever, a work that requires very careful hearing. The per- 
formance was without a blemish, and the diminuendo at 
the close of the Andante was a good,instance of the mar- 
vellous peifection to which this orchestra has attained. 
One of the New York papers, last week, contained an ar- 
ticle criticizing Mr. Thomas somewhat sharply for what 
it calls his ‘desecration of Beethoven” in arranging the 
great Septet fora “full orchestra.’’ The writer of the 
above named criticism seéms to be somewhat confused in 
his idea. The Septetis not arranged for a “full orches- 
tra’’ as he states, but for two clarionets, two horns, two 
bassoone, and all the stringed instruments, (such, at 
least, is the usual arrangement). Furthermore the arti- 
cle seems to imply that Mr. Thomas is the originator of 
this method of treating chamber music, while the truth 
is that this septet has been played, in precisely the same 
way as described above, for many years at the Popular 


Overture, 


3 





Concerts given by M. Pasdeloup in Paris, and also at the 
Conservatoire where this manner of performing it origi- 
nated, I believe, as far back as the time of Habeneck. 
The critic should remember that Steinway Hall is not a 
fit place for Chamber music unless the music be ampli- 
fied, and that “desecration” and “sacrilege” are strong 
words when applied to an arrangements which preserves 
the original score intact, increasing only the volume of 
sound, A. A. ©. 
(Conclusion next time.] 
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Harvard Musical Association. 
The fifth Symphony Concert was according to the 
following programme : 


10, 1874. 





Overture to “The Water Carrier’’..........Cherubini. 
**Piano-Forte Concerto, in B flat, [Kéchel, “= 
ozart. 


Allegro.— Andante.—Allegro. 
J.C. D. Parker. 


Symphony In A major [‘Italian’’], No. 4. 
Mendelssohn. 
Allegro vivace.—Andante.—Menuetto.—Saltarello. 
**Piano Solo : Thirty-two variations on an Origi- 


nal theme, in C minor...............+ Beethoven, 
J.C. D. Parker. 
Overture to “Leonore,” No. 3, inC........ Beethoven. 


The audience was but a little smaller than usual, 
though (for the third time in succession) the weath- 
er was of the worst imaginable. The Mozart Con- 
certo in B flat had never before been played in 
Boston, nor do we remember to have seen mention 
of its performance in any of the concert rooms in 
Europe. Your modern pianist, trained in the 
brilliant and effective school of Thalberg and of 
Liszt, is shy, asa rule, of appearing before a con- 
cert audience in anything so unpretending, so pure- 
ly and naively musical, and so comparatively unex- 
citing to a virtuoso, as any, even the most effective 
among the (nearly) thirty Concertos for piano-forte 
with orchestra which Mozart has left. And this is 
one of the smaller and less effective of the number. 
According to Von Kéchel, it was composed in 1784, 
in the same year with some half a dozen others, in- 
cluding the well-known one for two pianos, which 
has been played twice in these concerts by Mr. 
Parker and Mr, Lang. IJtis a light-hearted, sunny 
graceful work, perfectly genial and spontaneous, 
full of fresh and charming thoughts, and unmistaka- 
bly Mozartish. In the two quick movements you 
are repeatedly transported to the gayer scenes of 
Don Giovanni, the innocent heart melody of poor 
Masetto and Zerlina. The first Allegro, taken as a 
musical whole, the beautiful orchestral parts inclu- 
ded, gains a sure hold on the attention, and devel- 
ops very satisfactorily ; at least so felt the general 
audience, who all seemed fascinated; Mozart is a 
sure spell to conjure by with them. No cadenza 
for this movement could be found, and Mr. Parker 
added not a little to his laurels by a very musical 
and interesting cadenza of his own, conceived in 
perfect keeping with the whole, and executed with 
artistic skill. Generally too he played the move- 
ment neatly, tastefully, with much refinement, 
though the piano might, we think, have entered, in 
those running passages, with a more marked and 
vital accent ; more intensity, in short, was the one 
thing most wanting. 
the Andante, with its variations, is after Mozart's 
own heart, and he used it, either before or after, in 
one of his Sonatas. The Finale starts with a theme 
of the most piquant homely humor, which is charm- 
ingly illustrated. [ere Mr. Parker used a short 
cadenza by Cramer, and the whole was rendered 
with fine point and spirit. After all, the petite and 
old-fashioned Mozart Concerto made its mark, and 
both the composition and the interpretation have 
been the theme of general aud hearty praise. 

The “32 Variations” are without opus number, 


The serious, sweet melody of 
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but appeared (according to Thayer) in 1807,—in the 
same season with the fiery Coriolan overture, as one 
can well believe! They form one of the most re- 
markable of Beethoven's piano works outside of the 
Sonatas,—only less remarkable than the famous 
“33 Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli,”—perhaps 
in their artistic unity they are more perfect. The 
theme, a single period of eight bars, is a pregnant 
series of as many splendid and emphatic chords, 
each one of which strikes fire: and then one after 
another the variations develop themselves without 
any pause between them to the end, each more 
wonderful than the last, all springing as by an in- 
ward necessity out of the theme; for such is the 
character of variations always with Beethoven. To 
be sure it was not a piece precisely suited to the 
great hall, and needed some of the titanic fire and 
force of a Rubinstein to bring it fairly home to one ; 
but Mr, Parker won marked credit by his rendering, 
and is to be thanked for making so many persons 
for the first time acquainted with so significant a 
work, 

If there was any lack of positive effectiveness in 
the piano-forte selections, the happy and delicious, 
thoroughly “Italian” Symphony, and the two 
strong, ever inspiring Overtures,—all of which 
were remarkably well played, so far as willing ears 
perceived, more than made up for it; indeed the 
concert as a whole appears to be counted as among 
the best. 


Next week the concert comes back to its familiar 
day of Thursday, when Mme, Rupersporrr will sing 
once more that superb “Ariadne” Scena or Cantata) 
by Haydn which made so memorable an impression 
in the first concert of last year,—a thing too good 
to go unrepeated. Mr. Aveust Frixs_ will 
play a Violin Concerto by the Danish Svendsen 
(first time here). The Symphony will be the great- 
est of Mozart’s, which English musicians, before 
Beethoven's star was in the ascendant, were wont 
to speak of as the “Jupiter” among Symphonies, 
The concert will open with Schubert’s fresh and 
genial Overture to “Alfonso and Estrella,” and will 
close with the stirring War March of the Priests in 
Mendelssohn’s “Athalia. 

The glorious old “Fifth Symphony” is selected 
for the seventh concert (Jan. 29), when Mr. Lane 
will repeat that brilliant “Concert-stueck” by Schu- 
mann which he introduced last year, besides a Cap- 
priccio in E, with orchestra, by Bennett; and the 
programme will be rendered unique by several 
quite novel features which will be announced in due 
time. 

In the 8th Concert (Feb. 13,—Fridzy) another of 
the great Schumann Symphonies,—tne so-called 
“Cologne,” in E flat—will be revived; Mr, Leon- 
warp will repeat that brilliant “Krakowiak” by 
Chopin, besides introducing another fresh and beau. 
tiful Mozart Concerto (in C minor),—one of the 
finest of them all, 





Glee and Part-Song Concerts. 


Boston is famous for its “notions,” andruns now 
after this, now after that,—in which it is not so un- 
like most cities. The great public, everywhere, fol- 
lows the fashion of the moment like a floek of sheep. 
1f there is anything of central, solid and enduring 
consequence, there is need always for a faithful few 
to rally round it and keep watch over it in periods 
of unjust general neglect. Probably some people 
feel just so about their own small speciality in mu- 
sic and lift it in their fond imagination to the cen- 
tral height. Probably the lovers of German male 
part-songs on the one side, and of old English Glees 
on the other, after long slumber sounding the re- 
veille in valiant rivalry, each feel themselves the 

c hampions of a noble cause, worthy to take its turn 





as the absorbing topic. And actually just now, if 
you will trust the papers and the crowds of eager 
applicants for tickets, Symphonies and Oratorios 
and classical Quartets are commonplace affairs, 
while a few Glees and Part-Songs are seen through 
such a magnifying glass of fashion that they cover 
the whole sky. Ofcourse the equilibrium will be 
restored, and we shall learn again to place things in 
relations,—that is, not forget the relative impor- 
tance of one to another. This tendency to make 
too much ado about some special interest of the 
moment, only shows how necessary it is and must 
be at all times to cherish and keep strengthening 
the organized and permanent supplies of music of 
the highest kind in the pure sense of Art. A good 
Glee is a good thing, only let us not forget that it is 
but a Glee. A cup of tea is not a banquet. 

Within the last few weeks we have had some fine 
exhibitions of the vocal material and the spirit of 
improvement that animates some of the best of the 
singing clubs which are so much the order of the 
day. 

1. First came the concert of the younger Club, 
the “Boylston,” given to its friends who crowded 
the great Music Hall the evening of Dec. 22. We 
were struck by the fresh and musical quality of the 
united voices; the basses were particularly rich ; 
and their execution of a programme of the average 
variety of modern German and Anglo-German part- 
songs (all to English words) by Kiicken, Abt, Mac- 
farren, Hatton, Zéllner, &c., spoke well for the 
critical and careful training on the part of their 
conductor, Mr. Suarvanp, as well as for the voices, 
musical intelligence, esprit de corps and loyal effort 
of the Club. Of the more excellent selections, and 
among the best sung, we would mention “Comrades 
in Arms,” by Adam, and the “Winter Song” by 
Gade. In fresh, pure vocal ensemble the young 
club rivals the Apollo; but it is by no means so rich 
in solo singers, nor is the musical experience of its 
members as yet such that it may attempt the same 
high flights.—The concert was pleasantly varied by 
the Andante from Mendelssohn's String Quintet in 
A, as well as the Allegretto, Minuet and Trio from 
the 8th Symphony of Beethoven, played by the 
Beethoven Quintette Club. How the latter sound- 
ed, in such slender outline, we cannot report; and 
of course in so yast a hall quartets and quintets are 
like miniature pictures held up at a distance. 

2. Next came another “Evening of English 
Glees,”—this time in the great Musie Hall, which 
was well nigh crowded at a dollar a ticket, by per- 
sons eager to welcome and to hear aga‘n. or for the 
first time, those six rare singers from New York. 
And the first thing we have to say about it is, that 
their voices actually sounded better there than in 
the smaller hall, and the precision with which they 
sang together, the fine light and shade, the pure, 
not overstrained expression, and the refined and 
careful enunciation of the words, were more appar- 
ent than ever, The best features of the programme 
—that of course was a foregone conclusion and de- 
manded—were those which made the most impres- 
sion in the more private concerts: *‘Where the bee 
sucks,” by Arne and Jackson ; Calcott’s “Ilark! the 
cock crows ;” Leslie’s fine modern Madrigal (for six 
voices), “Thine eyes so bright;” the two short 
Madrigals by Ford and Morley; Stafford Smith’s 
Glee: ‘Return blest days”; and a composition of 
far greater scope, variety of mood and theme, and 
largeness of treatment, the Hymn it might be called 
as well as “Glee” by Dr, Cooke : “Haii, bounteous 
Nature!” The only new specimen of part-songs, we 
believe, was the cheery old Madrigal (one of the 
“Fa, la, las”) by Morley: “Now is the month of 
Maying.” The solos by Miss Beeps and Miss Fincu, 
and especially their duet: “As it fell upon a day,” 
were sung charmingly. 

8. The concert of the “Apollo” Club, crowding 
the Music Hall on Tuesday evening, Dec. 30, and 





repeated a week later, was the best public manifesta- 
tion which this strong and select choir of admira- 
ble voices has yet given of its quality. The sing- 
ing of the larger pieces,—this time without orches- 
tra,—was much better than upon the last occasion. 
There were sixty voices, finely balanced, sweet, 
rich, musical, trained to a nicety in all points of ex- 
pression and effect. The only accompaniment was 
that of their able Conductor, Mr. B. J. Lane, at the 
piano, 

The programme, too, contained a greater propor- 
tion than ever before of compositions of decided and 
enduring value. Lachner’s ‘Hymn to Music” made 
a stately and appropriate opening. Then came tho 
two noble double choruses from Mendelssohn’s Axtig- 
one, which were sung, particularly the great, in- 
spiring “Bacchus” chorus,—perhaps the most effec- 
tive composition of its kind—most admirably. The 
Prisoner’s Chorus from Fidelio was one of the wor- 
thiest selections, and was sung finely, though that 
did need an orchestra for its full effect. Mendels- 
sohn’s quaintly original and beautiful part-song : 
“The Turkish Cup-Bearer,” went to a charm. Two 
of the freshest’ and most interesting things sung 
were the part-song by Hauptmann: “Surely it is 
very strange,” and the hearty, jovial chorus of Vin- 
tagers from Mendelsson’s “Loreley.” 


The lighter, sentimental pieces of the second part, 
however,seemed to be the best appreciated by the crowd. 
Very naturally, because some of them contained solos, 
which were very beautifully sung by Dr. LANGMATD and 
Mr. W. J. WINCH [tenors], Mr. JouN F, WINCH, and Dr. 
E. C. BULLARD, baritone. These were Kiicken’s “On 
the Rhine” [Duet and Chorus], with its touching, but too 
late, invocation of the Loreley ; a Serenade by Storch ; 
Abt’s “On the Water,” with solo. Hatton’s wide-awake 
and breezy “Tars’ Song”’ made as vivid an impression as 
ever. We doubt whetheras much can be said of the wel- 
worn Pilgrim chorus from “Tannhiuser,” which formed 
the finale. 





MR. FREDERICK BOSCOVITZ gave a matinée of 
piano-forte music at Wesleyan Hall, on Monday, Dec. 22. 
A large and interested audience were present. Mr. Bos- 
covitz is not acommonplace pianist, but has his individ- 
uality which is quite interesting. In spite of the physical 
obstacle ofa very small hand, he has acquired great exe- 
cution, and a complete mastery of certain styles. Thus 
the curious old Prelude and Fantasie by Kirnberger 
(which he arranged from a manuscript in the Imperial 
Library in Vienna], and the Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue of Bach, he played very finely, except that the 
strong passages were rather violent. Indeed there is 
something of the French mingling of the spasmodic and 
of the finically fine in much ot his rendering. The Bar- 
carolle [op. 60] by Chopin,—a work which we too seldom 
hear—made a good impression. But the delicate little 
Nocturne (No. 4] by Field was exquisitely given; and the 
quaint little Gigue from one of Bach's “French Suites” 
was delightful. We were unable to remain and hear the 
two modern extravaganzas,—“March” by Raff, and the 
twelfth “Rhapsodie Hongroise” by Liszt,—which, by all 
accounts, were music run mad. 


ea ° Lar eae 
Music Abroad. 
Parts.—The programme for the first concert of 
the Paris Conservatory last Sunday included the 
chorus “Envy” from Handel’s “Saul,” the third part 
of Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet,” and an unaccom- 
panied chorus from Cavaliere’s oratorio “Anima e 


Corpo” (1600), At the seventh popular concert the 
religious march from “Lohengrin” was met with ap- 








.plause and hisses. The novelty at the eighth of 


this series was a ‘short symphony” by Th. Gouvy. 

“Phaeton” by M. Saint Saéns, described as a 

“‘poéme symphonique,” was brought to a first hear- 

ing at the opening of the national concerts on Sun- 
ay. 

Paris possesses a “National Society of Music” 
which, in accordance with its motto “Ars Gallica,” 
frames its programmes entirely from the works of 
French composers, bringing forward for the most 
part contemporary works, but also those which may 
appear to have been long unjustly neglected. At 
its first concert for this season, works were produc- 
ed by E. Lalo, by Paul Lacombe, Bourgault-Dacou- 
dray, and the late A. de Castillon.— Mus. Stand. 


Mme. Amann Weinlich, the directress of the la- 
dies’ orchestra, gave a special concert to the mem- 
bers of the Paris Press, which is described in L’ Art 
Musical, Tall, slender, with an expressive face and 

parkling eye, the directress of the Damen Orches 
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ter (says the reporter) is, first of all, entirely mis- 
tress of her orchestra. Composer, performer, and 
directress all at the same time, accompanying on 
the piano when it is necessary, Mme. Amann Wein- 
lich represents the perfect type of the grand _priest- 
ess of the musical world. Her glance is compre- 
hensive, her arm vigorous; she knows all the mu- 
sic by heart—so they say—and conducts from mem- 
ory. Her intelligent face does not disappear be- 
hind the pages of a book of music; and one follows 
with the thousand sentiments which agitate her 
soul before the waves of harmony which unroll 
themselves at her command to the applauding pub- 
lic. As for those around her, if we except the 
young effeminates who blow the instruments which 
might tarnish the rosy lips of the ladies, nothing 
could be more pretty than this bevy of pretty fair 
and dark heads, intelligent, lively, and modest, I 
say modest, because they are really so. They have 
neither bold looks nor manners; their behavior is 
quiet, without affectation ; in a word, they do not 
give themselves airs. The executants are ranged 
in a semi-circle, the directress in front; in the mid- 
dle are the youths, partly concealed by the ladies, 
Of these last some wear their hair down, some are 
cviffées en hauteur; the majority are blondes; all 
seem intelligent. Some are very pretty, especially 
the contra-bassists and the violoncellists; with re- 
gard to beauty the first violins take the second 
place; the flutists are both fine women. Before 
these a first violin, dark, with sparkling eyes, is re- 
markable for the charming type of her face. The 
introductory piece in the programme was the over- 
ture to “Zampa,” attacked with vigor and a power 
remarkable for women. The clarionet solo was 
perfectly rendered, The sonorousness of the string 
instruments is generally defective ; that is evident- 
ly owing to the bad quality of the violins; the brass 
instruments exaggerate the ‘‘forte.” These are the 
only criticisms we permit ourselves to make. The 
greatest success of the concert was the Pizzicato 
polka by the Brothers Strauss, of Vienna, which 
was encored. Mlle. Pauline Jewe, a tall fair young 
lady, executed a solo from “Der Freischiitz,” on the 
violin. Mlle. Elise Weinlich, sister of the direc- 
tress, performed « fantasia on “Wilhelm Tell.” 
Among other items was the “Fleurs des Alpes” 
waltz by Mme. Weinlich, broadly instrumented, 
and remarkably well rendered. The concert. ter- 
minated with the march from Mendelssohn's “Mid- 
summer Night's Dream.” 

The Damen Orchester has no hautboys, bassoons, 
trombones, or kettle-drums; the music is all rear- 
ranged by the directress ; for harmonium, tuba, and 
big drum, in substitution, Thetwo violoncellistes, 
Milles, Dellmayer and Elise Weinlich, are spoken of 
as specialiy remarkable, —J:<d, 


Henri Vieuxtemps has been obliged by the state 
of his health not only to give up the direction of the 
Brussels popular concerts, but to resign his position 
as professor of the violin at the Conservatory there. 

[Herr Wieniawski, now in this country, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to become his successor; the 
post is considered one of the highest honor and im- 
portance among masters of the violin.] 





Loxpon.—On Wednesday afternoon week, at his 
third recital in St. James's Hall, Dr. von Biilow 
played from memory Beethoven's colossal sonata in 
B flat, Op. 106, than which nothing more difficult 
has been written for the pianoforte by any of the 
“classical” masters. It was Beethoven's greatest 
effort ia that way, and so he himself esteemed it. 
Few pianists, even of the highest rank, have ven- 
tured to essay it in public, whatever they may have 
done in private, In ohe of Mendelssohn's letters 
from Frankfort he playfully writes—“I came home 
with S—— last night, from a punch party, where I 
first played Beethoven's sonata, Op, 106, in B flat, 
and then drank 212 glasses of punch, /fortissimo.” 
The performance of this rer toed won work on the 
occasion under notice was Dr. von Biilow’s most re- 
markable feat since he came here to astonish us, It 
was, indeed, remarkable from beginning to end, not 
rierely because a piece. so long, so elaborate, and 
fatiguing was, like all the rest, given without book, 
but also for the sustained vigor with which the _Al- 
legro risoluio was delivered, the life throwa into the 
Scherzo, with its quaint and original trio, the ex- 
pression imparted to the long drawn-out Adagio, 
and, above all, for the execution of the final Fugue, 
that seemingly inextricable labyrinth of notes, This 
all but impossible movement was played from first 
| to last with invariable case and unflagging spirit, 











the more surprising, inasmuch as the theme was 
given out at such a pace as to make every hearer 
wonder how by any possibility the artist, great as 
is his executive power and prodigious his memory, 
could accomplish his task. Dr. von Biilow, howev- 
er, went through the whole without the slightest 
hesitation; accent never being lost, clearness rarely 
sacrificed. In fact, it was an exceptional display of 
mechanical power, untrammelled by any of the dif- 
ficulties which seem to follow each other without a 
moment's intermission, and—until the tuneful epi- 
sode with which the Fugue gets speedily entangled, 
and which has no small part to act in its further de- 
velopment—without a moment's repose. The 
Scherzo was applauded so loudly that Dr von Biilow 
repeated it; but what was still more astonishing, in 
reply to another demonstration, he repeated the 
Fugue itself from end to end—an achievement, con- 
sidering what he had already done, and what he 
still had to do, perhaps unprecedented. In certain 
passages of the Adagio, it may be added, the subtle 
gradations from piano to pianissimo, which Dr. von 
Biilow so greatly affects, had favorable scope for 
exhibition, and of these full advantage was taken. 

The grand sonata of Beethoven was followed by 
Sir Sterndale Bennett’s Rondo Piacevole in E, and 
the same composer’s three musical sketches, “The 
Lake,” “The Mill-Stream,” and the “Fountain,” fa- 
miliar to every amateur in this country ; and after 
these charming pieces, the rendering of which could 
have scarcely been more in consonance with the in- 
tentions of their author, came Mendelssohn’s Capric- 
cio in F sharp minor, entitled, it is related by the 
album to which at an early age he contributed it, 
“‘Bluette Musicale,” though, considering its diffieul- 
ties, itis by no means a “bluette,” to any but the 
most practised executants. It is marked prestissimo 
and it need hardly be added that Dr. von Biilow was 
not behindhand in obeying the indication thus con- 
veyed. With the Capriccio were joined the Gavotte 
from Gluck’s ballet. Don Juan, and J. S. Bach’s 
Bourré in A minor. 

The recital began with one of Mozart’s most ad- 
mirable sonatas in the key of F; aud ended with 
Liszt's Trilogie Suisse (“Lac de Wallenstadt,” 
“Eclogue,” and “Au bord d'une source”), combined 
with the same composer's Polonaise [léroique. That 
no pianist, except it be Liszt himself, can perform 
Liszt’s music like Dr. von Biilow, it is superfluous 
to add. The Hall was crowded in every part.— 
Times, 

Oxrorp.—Two performances of J. S. Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio were given by the Choirs of 
Christ Church, New College, and Magdalen Chapel 
Choirs, assisted by several members of the Univer- 
sity, on Tuesday and Thursday, the 2nd and 4th of 
December. At noon on Thursday, after an intro- 
ductory voluntary by the organist of New College 
(Mr. Taylor), the service was commenced by a short 
form of prayer selected from Daily Service, and so 
arranged that, in some measure, the Oratorio took 
the place ofthe Anthem. Before the commencement 
of the Christmas music Mr, Taylor resigned his seat 
at the organ to the organist of Magdalen (Mr. Par- 
ret), who accompanied the oratorio throughout, In 
the opening chorus, “Christians, be joyful,” the man- 
ner in which the boys attacked the second subject, 
and the accuracy with which thev took the high 
notes were deserving of praise. The part of the 
Evangelist, by whom the story of the Incarnation 
is told, was sustained by Mr. Robson, of the Cathe- 
dral Choir, The choral, “How shall I fitly mect 
Thee ?” and, in fact the whole of the choral music, 
was sungin excellent style. It may be doubted 
whether any part of the music will have done more 
towards educating the musical taste of the congre- 
gation than the performance of these chorals. The 
bass aria, “Lord Almighty,” was sung by Mr. R. 
Macan, tutor of Christ Church, who most ably ren- 
dered the whole of the bass music. The choruses, 
“Glory to God in the highest,” “Glory be to God 
Almighty,” “Come and thank Him,” ‘Lord, when 
our haughty foes,” and “Hear, King of Angels,” 
were performed with clearness and precision, nota- 
bly in the case of the fugal chorus, “Glory to God 
in the highest.” If it were not invidious to partic- 
ularize, we should award the palm to the perform- 
ance of the alto, “Sleep, my beloved,” the choral, 
“Tis right that angels,” with its delicate reminis- 
cence of the previous air in the accompaniment, and 
the soprano air, “Ah, my Saviour,” accurately ren- 
dered by Mr. Donaldson, The service was con- 
cluded by the benediction, and Mr. Taylor having 
resumed his seat at the organ, terminated the musi- 
cal part of the service with a foceata and fugue by 
J. S. Bach, 
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Vocal, with Piane A Pp 


A little Cloud. For Contralto or Bass. 4. 

C toc. Pinsuti, 40 

**A little cloud! A tiny form! 

Then all the waves were ridged with storm.”’ 

Very impressive descriptive piece, bringing viv- 
idly before the mind, first, the storm that follow- 
ed the cloud, and second the social desolation 
that followed one careless evil word. 

Floating and Dreaming. 4. Ab tog. Dinsmore, 30 
“of what shall be 
In unknown, future years.” 

The music sways well with the dreamy, rocking 
motion of the words, and has a sweet melody. 

Gates of Paradise. 3. Bhd tog. Hopkins, 30 
“While upward to the fnanting: height 
Angels are passing, day and night. 

The words, by Mrs. Harvie, are magnificent. 
The music contains a solo for Soprano or Bari- 
tone, and a chorus, which is principally in uni- 
son, 

Looking Forward. 4. D. (major and minor) 
to f. Sullivan, 50 
“But the old man tenderly laid it by.’’ 

May be made veryeffective. The old man looks 
back and looks forward, as he views the souve- 
nirs (a tress of hair,—a withered tlower) left by 
one “gone on before.” 

At Rest. 4. F min. and maj. to a, Gabriel, 35 
“Far from earth her flight.” 
Hopeless, 4. F to f. Gabriel, 30 
“Birds’ love notes were softly blending.”’ 

Somewhat sad and highly wrought, but show- 
ing a fine skill in composition. 

It matters little where we roam. 8. EA tof. 
Holloway, 30 
* An inner voice still whispers “home.”’ 

Prof. Holloway will be remembered as the com- 
poser of “Wood-up,” and this sprightly piece of 
music is well worthy his old time reputation. 

Embarassment. (Verlegenheit). Sop. or Ten. 
4. Db to f. Abt. 80 
Do. Alt. or Bariton. 4. Bh tod. “ 30 
* To tell thee something I am yearning, 
But how to speak it know not well.” 
Sing to me softly, my sister. 3. E to f. 
Waterman. 30 
Purely melodious, and a very sweet sentiment. 


Indispensable Scales and Broken Chords in all 
Major and Minor Keys, Charles Wels. "5 

Mr. Wels remarks that he has “used them with 
every pupil for the past 25 years.” This tells the 
story, and all teachers will find them extremely 
convenient. 

Home Treasures, (20 pieces.) W. Smallwood. ea. 40 

No.1. Faraway. 2 F. 
No. 2. Flower Gatherers. 3. G. 

The last was one of Glover's nice duets, and is 
= as good in its instrumental arrangement. 
Yery good and pleasing practice. 

Admirable easy pieces. Mr. Small Wood has 
evidently a fellow feeling with our little Olive 
Branches who are learning to play. 

Trubel and Jubel Quadrille. 4. Faust. 40 
It is no “‘trubel” to practice these lively dances. 

They are all brightness. 

Christmas Bells. 4. F Wilson, 50 

Very swect bells indeed, and the piece is not 
alloyed with the close mechanical imitation of 
chime ringing common to music so named. Ac- 
ceptable at any season. 

Skating Rink Polka, 3. F. Schleiffarth, 35 
Will do to skate by, but still better for the 

swift, staccato tap of the dancers feet. Spirited 
and pretty. 

Fairy Gondola, Barecarolle. 4, Eh. Boscowitz. 15 
The perfection of lightness, smoothness and 
i Who would not sail with such a gondo- 
er 


Books. 


American Scnoot Music Reaper. Book. 1. By 
L. O. Emerson and W. 8. Tilden, 35 
Per dozen $3.60 
The beginning of a very good series of graded 
singing books for schools. This is intended for 
primary schools, and has copi directions for 
teachers. 








ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a éapital letter: as C, B 
flat, ec. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
4 on ej staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 












































